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the beneficial use of remedies and defenses 
which chemistry at present can neither 
analyze nor synthesize, such, for example, 
as diphtheria antitoxin; but they are 
aware that this condition of their art is 
unsatisfactory and ought not to be perma- 
nent. The animal body consists of well- 
known chemical substances, and its func- 
tions depend on chemical reactions. Diges- 
tion is largely a chemical process. The 
animal body consists of innumerable cells 
in great variety, each of which acts under 
chemical and physical laws. Hence the 
belief of the biologist of to-day that 
chemistry — analytical, structural and 
physical — can and will come to the aid of 
the science and art of medicine in the large 
sense, and will ultimately enable biological 
science to comprehend the vital processes 
in health and disease, and to penetrate 
what are now the secrets of life and death. 
Charles "W. Eliot 



THE BUREAU OF FISHERIES 
The annual report of the Commissioner of 
Fisheries shows that the bureau has just com- 
pleted the most successful of the forty-five 
years of its existence. The number of fish 
produced and distributed was greater, and the 
cost of production per million less, than in 
any previous year. Fifty permanent hatch- 
eries and seventy-six sub-hatcheries, aux- 
iliaries, and egg-collecting stations have been 
conducted and the output during the fiscal 
year 1915 was over four billion young fish 
and eggs, an increase of more than 241,000,000 
over the previous year. Plants of food fishes 
were made in every state and territory; fish 
eggs were distributed to the fish commissions 
of twenty-seven states; and consignments of 
eggs were sent to Porto Rico, Cuba, India, 
and Japan. The distribution of the output 
required over 146,000 miles of travel by the 
five special cars of the bureau and 491,000 
miles by detached messengers. The introduc- 
tion of the hump-back salmon of the Pacific 
coast into Maine streams, which last year 



was an experiment, is now a reality, as many 
of these fish were taken during the summer of 
1915 in the Maine rivers; furthermore, ripe 
eggs have been taken from them — a proof of 
thorough acclimatization. The counter-ex- 
periment of transplanting the Atlantic lobster 
in Pacific waters is still in progress. 

The Bureau of Fisheries has done and is 
doing much for the conservation and utiliza- 
tion of food fishes which have heretofore been 
wasted. Each year when the Mississippi and 
Illinois Rivers, with their various tributaries, 
overflow their banks and later recede, mil- 
lions of young fish are left stranded in tem- 
porary pools or where in a short time they 
would perish. Rescue work is, however, under- 
taken by the bureau, and in 1915 over eight 
million valuable food fish were saved and 
delivered to applicants, deposited in public 
waters, or returned to the main rivers. 

The Alaskan seals are the most valuable 
herd of wild animals ever owned by any gov- 
ernment, and the Bureau of Fisheries is their 
custodian. The revenue to the government 
from the seal skins — when commercial killing 
is resumed — will be very large, and efforts 
are being made to find uses for the seal car- 
casses, aside from the comparatively small 
number required by the natives for food. The 
old practise of using only the skin and wasting 
the carcass can no longer be countenanced. 
The report of the special investigators who 
went to the Pribilof Islands in 1914 to make 
a thorough study of the conditions of the seal 
herd was submitted in January, 1915, and 
presents in detail a statement not alone of the 
condition of the seal herd, but also of the fox 
and reindeer herds belonging to the govern- 
ment, and of the natives who inhabit the seal 
islands. A new method of obtaining supplies 
for the Pribilof Islands was instituted in 
1914-15, and a large saving will result there- 
from. 



APPOINTMENTS AND DISMISSALS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

As a result of the case of Professor Scott 
bearing at the University of Pennsylvania, 
professors of the university appointed a com- 
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mittee to enquire into tenure of office there 
and elsewhere, and, as a result of their report, 
the trustees have passed amendments to the 
statutes, according to which as a rule profes- 
sors shall only be promoted or appointed in 
consultation with the departments concerned. 
It is provided that there shall be four grades 
in the faculty: professor, assistant professor 
instructor and assistant. Professors are to be 
appointed for an indefinite term; assistant 
professors will receive a first appointment for 
three years and re-appointments for terms of 
five years; instructors and assistants will be 
appointed for one year. The section dealing 
with the removal of a professor or assistant 
professor follows : 

A professor or an assistant professor shall be 
removed by the board; of trustees only after a con- 
ference between a committee, consisting of one 
representative from each of the faculties in the 
university (such representatives being chosen by 
the faculty of which the representative is a mem- 
ber) and a committee of equal number from the 
board of trustees, at which conference the provost 
shall preside, and upon a report from such con- 
ference to the board of trustees for consideration 
and action by them. 

THE PAN-AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CON- 
CRESS 

As part of the second Pan-American Scien- 
tific Congress a number of receptions have 
been arranged, including the following: 

December 30. 4:30 to 7 p.m. Eeception by the 
president of the congress, the Ambassador of 
Chile, Senor Don Eduardo Suarez Mujica, at the 
Chilean Embassy, 1013 Sixteenth St. 

December 30. 9 p.m. Eeception tendered by 
the secretary and board of regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution to the members of the congress. 

December 31. 8:30 p.m. Theater party by the 
Secretary of State and United States delegation 
to the Latin-American delegations at the New Na- 
tional Theater. Other members of the congress 
are requested to make their reservations at once 
with the management of the theater. 

January 1. 9 p.m. Eeception by the Governing 
Board of the Pan-American Union to members of 
the congress at the Pan-American Union. 

January 3. 3 to 6 p.m. Eeception tendered to 
the members of the congress by the president and 
officers of the Cosmos Club. 



January 3. 8 p.m. The members of the Sec- 
ond Pan-American Scientific Congress will be the 
guests of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science on the occasion of a special 
meeting to be held in Memorial Continental Hall. 

January 4. 9 p.m. The trustees of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington (16th and P 
Sts.) will tender a reception to the members of 
the congress. 

January 7. Friday night the President will give 
a reception to members of the congress at the 
White House. 

January 8. Saturday night (hour to be an- 
nounced). The Secretary of State and the United 
States delegation will give a banquet to the mem- 
bers of the congress at the Pan-American Union. 



SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND NEWS 
There is published in this issue of Science 
the address given at Columbus by Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, the retiring president of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. We hope to publish in subsequent issues . 
other addresses given before the association 
and the other scientific societies meeting dur- 
ing convocation week, together with accounts 
of their proceedings. 

Professor M. I. Pupin, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been elected president of the New 
York Academy of Sciences. 

Dr. W. P. Hay, of the IT. S. National Mu- 
seum, was elected president of the Biological 
Society of Washington at the annual meeting 
held in December. 

Dr. Fritz Haber, director of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute for Physiology, and Dr. 
Karl Bosch, of the Baden Anilin Factory, have 
received honorary doctorates from the Karls- 
ruhe Technical School. 

Dr. Ludwig Eadlkofer, professor of botany 
at Munich, who is now in his eighty-sixth 
year, has celebrated the sixtieth anniversary 
of his doctorate. 

Dr. Paul Bartsch and Dr. J. N. Bose have 
been selected as delegate and alternate to rep- 
resent the Biological Society of Washington 
at the Pan-American Scientific Congress. 

According to the Bulletin of the American 
Geographical Society a letter received from 



